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THE RED CROSS HOME SERVICE 1 

W. FRANK PERSONS 
Director of Civilian Relief, American Red Cross 

HOME Service is the phase of Red Cross work which is 
concerned with the welfare of the families of men en- 
listed in the service of our country, and of families, 
resident in this country, of men enlisted in the armies and navies 
of our allies. This part of the Red Cross is separately organized ; 
while it is a part of the department of civilian relief, it is entirely 
distinct from the work of the division which deals with disasters, 
such as that at Halifax. 

The Home Service department of the Red Cross represents the 
desire of the American people to do for the families of soldiers and 
sailors what the government cannot do. Everyone realizes that 
men may be themselves the best soldiers in the world, but if 
affairs are not well with their families at home, the men worry 
and lose efficiency; the morale of the army, that all-important 
factor, begins to fail. Every report from our training camps and 
from the French front mentions the excellent spirit of our troops. 
Will they maintain this morale, while thousands of miles from 
home, through trench-life and battle, to the victorious end? 
Upon the citizens of this country, organized through the Red 
Cross for the most part, will this answer depend. 

Our soldiers and sailors in the service depend to some extent 
upon the Red Cross for hospital care, for doctors and nurses, 
when they are sick or wounded. They depend upon the Red 
Cross for hospitality and recreation when off duty in France, or 
in the American cantonments. To their people at home the Red 
Cross must mean no less surely the neighborly counsel and aid 
which will keep them in good spirits, health and comfort. The 
Home Service of the Red Cross must become the nation's assur- 
ance that no enlisted man's family shall suffer for any essential 
thing that it is within the power of the American people to 
provide. 

Home Service workers in every part of this country are now 

in daily contact with many thousands of such families, and they 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 15, 1917. 
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know from their experience that in many of these families there 
are situations demanding a friendly and individualized neighbor- 
liness which the nation cannot give. There must be some volun- 
tary agency, and it is the opportunity of the Red Cross, we 
believe, to make it certain, so far as it humanly may be made cer- 
tain, that when at last our country's soldiers and sailors return 
home their families shall be found to have maintained the essen- 
tial standards of home life. Nothing less than this will measure 
up to American ideals, and on these American ideals the Red 
Cross founds its conception and its plans for Home Service. 

Home Service is not relief in the sense of money payments or 
doles of food or clothing, though such assistance may often be 
necessary even to the families of soldiers and sailors. The en- 
actment, as we have just heard, of the War Risk Insurance Law, 
has placed the responsibility for financial aid in large measure 
upon the government, where it justly belongs. The Home Ser- 
vice of the Red Cross is therefore now able to turn its full power 
upon its own real task. 

What are the concrete opportunities of Home Service? The 
greatest opportunity is the conservation of human resources in 
families left behind by the men at the front or on the high seas. 
A majority of these families will be in a position to maintain good 
standards of health, education, industry and family solidarity, 
without recourse to outside service of any kind; but in a large 
minority of cases these powers of self-help will be strained to the 
breaking point by lack of opportunity, by ill health or by the 
sudden changes in the way of living which are due directly to war 
conditions. In no instance should standards and ideals of home 
life be lowered. The social consequences of war must be antici- 
pated, and all tendency to deterioration must be met and checked. 
The second opportunity for Home Service, for which the gov- 
ernment in the very nature of things cannot make provision, is 
relief in emergencies, such as temporary money help, while legal 
claims are being adjusted, for example, or while the receipt of a 
government allowance is delayed. This will not be a heavy bur- 
den upon the Red Cross, but it is one in which promptness is all- 
important, and one for which Red Cross Home Service has been 
responsible during the first seven months of the war, when there 
were no government allowances. 

The third opportunity, like the first, will be not only a continu- 
ing but an increasing one. It is the giving of regular allowances 
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of money, when needed, to those who have no legal claims to the 
federal allowance, but a moral claim to Red Cross interest, owing 
to the fact that they have been accustomed to depend upon men 
now in the service. 

A second large group who must have money help from the Red 
Cross are the families of soldiers in the service of our allies, when 
such families are resident in the United States. That is no small 
matter. There are no less than five hundred such families on 
Manhattan Island now, receiving regular assistance from the 
Home-Service section of the Red Cross; and the Red Cross de- 
pends upon the Home-Service section in each community scrupu- 
lously to discharge this duty to those families whose men are 
fighting our battles. 

A fourth opportunity will increase in importance with each 
month that our forces are engaged in active warfare. It relates to 
the returning soldier or sailor, more especially when he returns 
disabled. Whatever can be done through specialized hospital and 
institutional treatment will be done by the government, supple- 
mented to some degree by the Red Cross and other agencies, but 
the supremely important thing is the prevention of permanent 
disability. In this many forces must co-operate. In so far as 
these forces are local, the Home-Service section of the Red Cross 
in each locality will have to carry forward the work begun in the 
hospitals and the government training shops. The non-institu- 
tional side, the readjustment to actual home conditions, the fitting 
of men back into industry after discharge, the interesting of indi- 
vidual employers, the organizing of local resources for further 
training and development of a helpful and stimulating attitude 
toward these men throughout the whole community — these will 
become Home-Service tasks. 

After the war the world will need men as never before. It is 
not merely a just humanitarian service to individuals, but a duty 
to the country to put forth every effort to conserve the energies 
of partially disabled soldiers and sailors, and to readjust them to 
civil and industrial life. 

A fifth opportunity for Home-Service workers lies in the desire 
of relatives of enlisted men to have information of many kinds. 
Already this service is widely extended. Home-Service sections 
are advising how mail should be addressed to soldiers and sailors 
at home and abroad, how information may be obtained about the 
sick, wounded, captured or missing, what the War Risk Insurance 
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Law means, and how it operates. This is indeed one of our most 
important activities at the present time, and literally hundreds of 
thousands of such inquiries have been answered by our local 
Home-Service sections. This work will be constantly extended, 
and will save untold anxiety and suffering. It will serve mate- 
rially to maintain the comfort and health of those families who 
have given their bread winners and protectors to the service of 
their country, and thereby will sustain the morale of the fighting 
men themselves. 

Finally, a sixth opportunity is to help families to keep pace, in 
ambition and achievement, with the man who is surrounded very 
often with new chances for education and advancement. I have 
only recently realized the importance of this work. Men who 
have had but limited opportunity in life are suddenly confronted 
with opportunities for travel and for real mental discipline, as 
well as military discipline, with association with men such as they 
have never met before in close contact; and they are advancing. 
For example, one Home-Service section is caring for the large 
family of a naturalized citizen who volunteered ; he enlisted as a 
private and has now become a sergeant. He is making good in 
remarkable fashion. It is obvious that he would be disheartened 
and discouraged if he should return home to find his family in the 
same forbidding house in which he left them. They have been 
moved to pleasant, comfortable quarters. The wife and children 
will have the recreation and the advantages that will assure a 
home life worthy of this soldier's ideals when he comes back. 

Concerning the organization of the Red Cross for this task, per- 
haps it is sufficient to say that the work is to be organized in each 
locality as a separate, distinct activity of the local Red Cross 
chapter. There is not to be a centralized fund from which pay- 
ments for services or for assistance are to be drawn. Each Home- 
Service section is to have its budget from the central fund of its 
chapter, raised locally, and the work is to be done by local 
people, organized for that purpose in a committee called the 
Home-Service section. There will be the minimum of red tape 
and formality, the minimum of control, so far as the department 
of civilian relief in Washington is concerned. But it is evident 
from our experience, and I trust it will be evident to you as I tell 
of the training of Home-Service workers, that there is to be a 
consistent ideal and method throughout Home-Service work, 
and that this local organization in each community is much more 
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apt to have the cooperation of all local social agencies, and to 
have the initiative and the spirit and the sympathy in fullest 
measure of the neighbors and friends of these families, if the 
responsibility for organization and direction of this work remains 
in local hands, as we have planned. 

We are endeavoring to be very careful about the method of 
approach to these families. It is not intended or permitted that 
all families of soldiers and sailors shall be visited, and asked if 
they require assistance; but we want the work of the Home- 
Service section to be so well understood and its work to be so 
cordially sympathetic, so natural and neighborly, that those who 
need help of any kind will be drawn to avail themselves of it. 

However, there are many ways in which Home-Service sections 
come into contact with these families. First, of course, help will 
without fail be offered to those families at the request of men in 
the service. Many requests of that kind come from men who, 
through Red Cross efforts, have received full information at 
their cantonments or upon the battleships where they are serving 
about Home Service. These men know that Home Service stands 
ready to do for their families those things that will conserve their 
health and comfort. 

Second, requests for service come from other members of a sol- 
dier's or sailor's family, for thewife or the mother. These have been 
very frequent means of approach to those who needed assistance. 

Third, Home-Service sections learn of emergencies in families, 
and find ways of offering help in the natural course of fulfilling 
this information service that I have spoken about. 

Fourth, helpful relations are established with families in which 
there are children, by securing the assistance of school teachers, 
to whom the aims and the scope of Home Service are being 
explained. The teachers are likely to know of any family emer- 
gency which affects the welfare of the child. Not by any general 
circularizing, but in quieter ways, it has proved possible to estab- 
lish a full understanding with these teachers and thus to get 
prompt information from them about children who are wayward 
or sick or neglected, or who are withdrawn from school prema- 
turely because of the war service of a father or other near relative. 

Fifth, the various religious and social organizations of the com- 
munity have many contacts with families. To these agencies the 
Red Cross has given full information about the work of Home 
Service. This is not done by formal approach through circular 
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or advertisement, but by personal contact and association, 
and by drawing into the Home-Service sections as members, 
representatives of these social agencies and religious societies. 

Finally, Home-Service sections are in touch with exemption 
boards, and are apt to learn through them of the needs of fami- 
lies of drafted men, which are reported there because it is thought 
to be the right place to send them. 

I hold in my hand a letter just received from a soldier at Camp 
Grant, in Illinois — not a well educated man. This is what he 
says: "Dear Madam. I wish to extend my sincere thanks to this 
society for going to aid my wife and child, for whom I made a plea 
to you all last week to help. My wife wrote me a letter that you 
all came to see her. I highly appreciate that. I can soldier better 
now. Yours truly, John Doe." 

The Red Cross believes that it owes consideration not only to 
these soldiers' and sailors' families, but to the agencies in each 
locality which are carrying permanently the responsibility for social 
service. At its annual meeting last Wednesday, the Red Cross 
therefore adopted a resolution which in substance is as follows: 
That while the Red Cross needs and must use immense sums of 
money for unusual purposes, it does not wish to receive that 
money at the expense of the permanent social work of this coun- 
try, but desires that the support of the Red Cross shall be in addi- 
tion to that work. We believe that the work of the local social 
agencies in each community must continue during the war, not 
only with full vigor, but with increased resources, in order to meet 
needs that are becoming greater; and we hold that these local 
agencies must be ready to do their full part in social reconstruc- 
tion when the war is over. It is the purpose of the Red Cross 
that the awakening sense of social responsibility shall be utilized 
by the agencies which are permanent and necessary, and that 
these organizations (whose work has not been taken over by the 
Red Cross) shall increase in membership and resources during the 
war, as their needs may require. This resolution will be given 
wide publicity. 

The Red Cross has training opportunities for Home-Service 
workers. It became speedily apparent to those engaged in Home- 
Service, as indeed to those who were trying to organize it, that 
it would be a tremendous task, that it requires large numbers of 
responsible executives, and that it means entering new fields for 
the leaders in communities which will be drawn into this re- 
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sponsibility. Accordingly, the Red Cross has organized twenty- 
five Home-Service institutes in the larger cities of this country, 
wdely scattered. Each one is affiliated with a college or univer- 
sity, or with a school for social training. The leaders of these 
institutes have been carefully selected. They have already met 
in conference and adopted a uniform curriculum. They are vol- 
unteering their services, and they are assisted in each instance 
by a supervisor of field work. The students are limited to 
twenty-five in number in each institute. The course is six weeks, 
with four periods of lectures and twenty-five hours' field work 
each week under the supervision of an experienced social worker, 
the field work being actual dealing with families in well-organized 
social agencies. A certificate is granted to those who finish accept- 
ably this course of training. 

This does not make social workers, but it does make informed 
people in the communities from which the students come; and the 
attendance is not from a single city. The twenty-five members of 
the institute at Boston have been drawn from twenty different 
localities, not more than two from any one place. There are more 
than three hundred and fifty persons now in training, and cer- 
tainly before the first of July a thousand will have been graduated 
from these courses. 

In addition, the Red Cross has organized chapter courses for 
Red Cross chapters. I do not know how many such courses are 
going on, but certainly more than a hundred. They too are under 
supervision, and they too have been provided with competent 
leaders and a uniform course of instruction. Each course, how- 
ever, is adapted to the needs of the particular community. 

In short, the Red Cross, realizing its responsibility and its 
opportunity, is trying to fit itself to discharge that responsibility. 
We need and we get the co-operation of the social agencies in each 
community. We should, and I think we do, respect the feelings 
of the families whom we have the privilege of assisting. We are 
solicitous about their welfare, because we know that upon the 
success achieved in our task will depend the kind of problem that 
faces this country when the war is over. It is our hope that the 
Red Cross may be the agency through which the awakened spirit 
of social responsibility shall find expression, so that when the 
war is ended America shall not have a new social problem, but 
shall have a new and greater social force to utilize in solving its old 
social problems. 
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